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THE ENCYCLICAL 


THE great Encyclical on the Mystical Body was given at Rome 
more than ten months ago. But men have been too occupied with 
the problems ‘of disunity among nations to pay much attention to 
the secret of a universal, i.e. catholic, unity. They are anxious that 
the Pope should condemn Germans or Italians for participation in 
an unjust war, and so add to the confusion and disunity ; they pay 
no heed when the Pope in fact performs his first duty, and per- 
forms it so opportunely and with such perfection. The Holy Father 
has pointed to the basis of the Christian way of unity, when to 
have condemned persons or policies would have been to join his 
voice to the babel of cries of hate and propaganda. Few have lis- 
tened, therefore, to this positive teaching on the unity of the Body 
of Christ; had he taken the other course many would have lent an 
ear, but they would have confused the papa! voice with the voices 
of presidents, prime ministers, and dictators in the slanging match 
which is necessary to wip up the fighting spirit. ~ 


ut while 
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Through this positive teaching on the basis of real unity and peace, 
the Holy Father has also encouraged and adjusted some of the prin. 
cipal means of obtaining union within the Church, in particular that 
of the Liturgical Movement. It is clear from a letter to the Bishop 
of Mainz, written at the beginning of this year but, so far, only 
known in part in this country, that Pius XII intended by his 
encyclical to adjust some disorders in the movement by grounding 
it more thoroughly in its central doctrine. The encyclical should 
in fact be regarded as the Charter of the Liturgical Movement. 
The movement has gathered considerable momentum in this country 
as well as in Germany; it possesses all the most effective powers 
of uniting or re-uniting mankind round the Cross of Christ, re- 
newed on the Altars of the Church; so that the highest autho- 
rity was needed to set it on a firm foundation. 

From this letter to the Bishop of Mainz we learn that the ‘ litur- 
gical question’ is still under careful consideration at Rome (‘ the 
question is being dealt with here in a calm and broad minded man- 
ner by the cardinals charged with its clarification’), but that some 
of the main points had professedly been dealt with in the encyclical. 
The Pope then emphasises three of the main warnings implicit in 
Mystici Corporis: ‘ (1) That the liturgical movement does not, by 
a one-sided emphasis on their psychological effect, push into the 
background the meaning of, and the esteen: for, the grace-giving 
eifect of the Sacred Mysteries; (2) that the consciousness of the 
fundamental significance of the eternal truths and the struggle of 
the individual against sin, the striving of the individual for 
virtue and holiness are not marred by exaggeration of the ljtur- 
gical side; (3) finally, that alongside the task in the liturgical sphere 
other tasks are not overlooked.’ These words are of the gravest 
importance and should not be applied with hypocritieal censorious- 
ness to the Catholics in Germany, but taken to heart by ourselves 
in our search for peace in the unity of Christ’s Body. 

Finally, we may here suggest a ‘ Companion to Mystici Corporis’ 
which should be acquired by all who wish to follow the Holy Father’s 
positive lead towards union. This is The Eastern Churches Quar- 
terly,! which has now happily resumed its quarterly appearance after 
a period of only two issues a year: The problems it deals with are 
typical of all problems of union; and the peace and unity of Christen- 
dom will be achieved to the extent that they are solved. 

Epiror. 


1 Single copies, 2s. ; 8s. ; post from Coldwell, 17 Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.1 
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MYSTICI CORPORIS: THE FULLNESS 
OF CATHOLIC LIFE 


Is the Church a democracy? It is a question which cannot be 
answered by a simple yes or no, and without preliminary definition of 
the term. Democracy does not necessarily imp'y the rule of all by 
all; it does imply first of all a society in which the citizens are com- 
plete individuals, persons, whose life and destiny the State must not 
subjugate to its own purposes, but serve ; and it does imply, secondly, 
that the individuals contribute, according to their different gifts and 
therefore their different functions, to the shaping and growth of the 
life of society. And is the Church a democratic society in this sense? 
There are many, catholic as well as non-catholic, who would be in- 
clined to answer no. Information, direction, power, they would say, 
all alike come from above ; for the rank and file there is nothing to do 
but to receive what is given and to do what is commanded. 

It is easy to find solid arguments for this view. Faith and law 
and power are indeed given from above; the Church, the ecclesia. 
docens, has the office of guarding and giving them; you find in the 
Gospel the picture of the sheep and the Shepherd, and what have the 
sheep to do but to obey, and be fed by, the Shepherd? What has 
the ordinary catholic to do but obey his pastors and so make his way 
to heaven? 

The answer is to be found in the encyclical Mystici Corporis, which 
gives a magnificent picture of the balanced fullness of the Church’s 
life, and of the life of the individual christian in it'. 


1It is a scandal that in this country we should have had to wait till the 
end of February, 1944, for a translation of this encyclical, given at Rome on 
June 29th, 1943. (It has now been issued by the Catholic Truth Society, price 
od., under the title The Mystical Body of Jesus Christ.) For the purposes of 
the present article, which was written before the appearance of the English 
edition, I made use of the American version, published by the National Catholic 
Welfare Association, Washington, D.C., and obtainable from Burns and Oates, 
D’Olier Street, Dublin. As this translation is considerably less ponderous and 
opaque than the English C.T.S. version, I have kept the quotations from it 
in the text; though for the convenience of readers I have changed the- refer- 
ences given in brackets after the quotations to corresponding sections in the 
C.T.S. pamphlet. 

But may one take this opportunity to plead for a policy, in the matter of 
translation, other than that of strict verbal fidelity to the. orotund formality of 
the Latin original of the encyclicals? There is good reason for the impersonal 
aloofness and weightiness of the Latin: there must be about the encyclicals, 
for all their immediate relevance to actual problems of the moment, an element 


17 Red 
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The Church is a monarchy. The members are dependent on their 
Head for their knowledge of the truth; dependent on his will in de- 
ciding all that they do, dependent on his power, his gift of divine life, 
for the value of all that they do and are. He ‘ governs and guides 
his community . . . directly and personally. For it is He who reigns 
within the minds and hearts of men and bends and subjects to his 
purposes their wills even when rebellious ’ (37). But He governs 
also, visibly, through his Vicar on earth: for his Body is indeed a 
community, a human society which must therefore have a visible 
head (38) ; and as ‘Peter in virtue of his primacy is only Christ’s Vicar, 
so that there is only one chief Head of this Body, namely Christ,’ so 
also the bishops and priests who fulfil their teaching and pastoral 
office in subordination to the Holy See are in their turn but represent- 
ing and executing the will of the divine Head (ibid.) 

The Church is a monarchy. But it has another aspect. It is like 
Jacob’s ladder : there is the upward as well as the downward move- 
ment. Why is it inaccurate to say that the christian has nothing to 
do but be led, a docile sheep, to heaven? The answer is given ina 
magnificent passage of the encyclical. ‘ Because Christ the Head 
holds such an eminent position, one must not think that He does not 
require the Body’s help. . . ‘‘ The head cannot say to the feet: I 
have no need of you.’’... This too must be held, marvellous 
though it appear: Christ requires his members. . . Deep mystery 
this, subject of inexhaustible meditation : that the salvation of many 
depends on the prayer and voluntary penances which the members of 
the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ offer for this intention, and on the 
assistance of pastors of souls and of the faithful, especially of fathers 
and mothers of families, which they must offer to our Divine Saviour 
as though they were his associates. . . To us it has been granted to 
collaborate with Christ in this work of salvation, ‘‘ from one and 
through one saved and saving ’’’ (42, 57). 

You cannot be at the same time a good christian and an egoist. 
‘In the Church the individual members do not live for themselves 


of timelessness, for they are expressing truth which is eternal, and their very 
remoteness from the idiom of a particular epoch gives them the enduring quality 
of granite. But the vernacular translations have a different purpose: they are 
needed to bring the thought and teaching of the Pope to busy priests and lay- 
men; they ought to convey the thought, not only without the necessity of painful 
analysis of involved sentences and locutions, but also in a way that immediately 
shows its immediate relevance. Surely then we need sentences that are short 
and crisp and instantly intelligible; we can do without the verbal flourishes, 
the rhetorical epithets; we do not want a period piece, we want the answer the 
Pope provides to our immediate pressing needs, and we want it in language 
which is as clear and intelligible and unforgettable as the thought. Is there 
any good reason why we should not have it? 
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alone, but also help their fellows, and all work in mutual collaboration 
for their common comfort and for the more perfect building up of the 
whole Body ’ (15). There is, in the power of the one Spirit, a diversity 
of gifts; we all have different functions to fulfil: none of us has no 
function to fulfil. The christian life is the life of charity. 

Again you cannot be a good christian and at the same time deny 
the need of co-operating actively with the power of the Spirit. The 
Spirit is ‘ the one source gf whatever supernatural power enters into 
the Church and its members ’; but the effects of this power are de- 
pendent on the giving by men of ‘ their daily share of zealous activity ’ 
(86). The christian must have initiative if charity is to issue in 
action. 

But christian action is the activity neither of isolated individuals 
nor of a herd, but of individual human beings within the unity of a 
shared life. @We are united by a ‘ bond which leaves to each intact 
his own personality ’ (59); as we differ from a physical body because 
the different members of the physical body are ‘ ultimately destined 
to the good of the whole alone,’ so we differ from a moral body be- 
cause the co-operation of the members of a moral body for a common 
end is supplemented in our case by a ‘ distinct internal principle,’ the 
Spirit of God, existing ‘ effectively in the whole and in each of its 
parts’ (60). That is the secret of the ‘ exalted supernatural nobility 
of the faithful’ (11); it is also the clue to the part they must play 
in the life of the Church as a whole. 2 

For what does it mean, this existence of the Spirit of God in every 
part of the Body? ‘ Holiness begins from Christ; by Christ it is 
effected. For no act conductive to salvation can be performed unless 
it proceeds from Him as its supernatural] cause.’ He is said to dis- 
burse the treasures of his divine goodness to the members of the 
Body, ‘not merely because He . . . lets his wounds and prayers 
plead our cause before the eternal Father, but because He selects, 
He determines, He distributes every single grace to every single 
person ‘‘ according to the measure of the giving of Christ ’’’ (49). 
And why? His redemptive work must go on in the world; and who 
is to do this work? Who but the faithful who are his Body. ‘ Not 
only does He share this task of sanctification with his Church, but 
He wants it in a way to be due to her action’ (42). And therefore 
‘all who claim the Church as their mother should seriously consider 
that not only the sacred ministers and those who have consecrated 
themselves to God in religious life, but the other members as well 
of the mystical Body of Jesus Christ have the obligation of working 
hard and constantly for the upbuilding and increase of this Body ’ (97). 
The present age is to be, by the express desire of the papacy, the 
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age of ‘ catholic action ’—the lay apostolate ; and Mystici Corporis is 
the charter of catholic action. There is to be no apathetic quietism 
on the part of the faithful, ready to do what they are told but lacking 
in all initiative (86). We are not to excuse inactivity on the grounds 
of prudence, safety, decorum. The fire of charity is not to be dead- 
ened by the procrastinations and shufflings of timidity. There was 
nothing prudent, there was nothing safe, there was nothing decorous, 
about the folly of the Cross. One of the outstanding greatnesses of 
this encyclical is its sturdy, inspiriting, sympathetic invitation to us 
to think, to use our own minds and try to probe deeper and deeper 
into divine truth and its applications to our immediate problems. Of 
the doctrine of the mystical Body itself the Pope writes: ‘ Some 
through empty fear look upon so profound a doctrine as something 
dangerous, and so they fight shy of it as of the beautiful but forbidden 
fruit of Paradise. It is not-so’ (10). How much richness has been 
lost, humanly speaking, to the Church ; how often has its growth been 
impeded, by empty fear of what seems dangerous? If you want a 
decorous orderliness and an unruffled calm in the intellectual life of 
the Church, then of course you must silence the laity, you must 
eliminate all discussion of divine truth, you must confine any such 
work to those who are called upon to speak not with inquiring but 
with authoritative voice: and then you will have calm and decorum 
no doubt, but perhaps, if history means anything, it will turn out to 
be che calm and decorum of the tomb. Such, at any rate, is not the 
desire or intention of the Pope. We might do well to memorize the 
following words, and recite them, as sonorously as possible, to any- 
_ body within the Church or outside it who tries to argue that, for the 

good catholic, dogma means the death of all intellectual ‘initiative : 
‘We know. . . that well-directed and earnest study of this doctrine, 
and the clash of diverse opinions and their discussion, provided love 
of truth and due submission to the Church be the arbiter, will open 
new and bright vistas, whose light will help to progress in kindred 
sacred sciences. Hence we do not censure those who in various ways 
and with diverse reasonings strain every effort to understand and to 
clarify the mystery of this our marvellous union with Christ’ (78). 
You cannot have catholic action without catholic thought : Mystici 
Corporis is the charter of action because it is the charter of thought. 

But there is a phrase which must be given its full value : ‘ provided 
love of truth and due submission to the Church be the arbiter.’ It 
means in the first place that you can never afford to be arrogant : the 
mysteries of God, and their application to man, are not things that 
the human mind can easily or lightly deal with. It means that your 
motives must be pure: you must try always and wholly to serve 
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truth, and not try to make it serve you. It means in the third place 
that you must remember how Christ the Head speaks through his 
Viewr : that Christ, who alone knows the truth in its wholeness, 

‘governs and guides his community’ through its visible head on 
earth. Will it be said then that the Pope takes away with one hand 
what he gives with the other? On the contrary, the encyclical] shows 
us the fullness of the Church’s life because it shows us how apparently 
incompatible aspects are in fact complementary. 

The Church is a monarchy : ‘I live, now not I but Christ liveth in 
me’; the Church is a democracy: the Head requires ‘ the Body’s 
help.” But the two things are one: it is the man whom supernatural 
love makes wholly obedient to the will of Christ who can fully and as 
a complete and mature personality use the power and do the work of 
Christ: ‘1 can do all things ’—how?—‘ in Him who strengtheneth 
me.’ It is the same with the juridical-and the ‘ pneumatic ’ aspects 
of the Church. We destroy the fullness of catholic life if we represent 
the Church either as a juridical organization and nothing else, or as 
being simply the grace of the Spirit in the hearts of men, un- 
trammelled by the structure and discipline of law ; we distort the full- 
ness of catholic life also if we regard the presence of these two 
different aspects as an insoluble paradox. There is, presumably, 
always the danger that a too exclusive concentration on the external 
unity and order of the catholic community wil] produce an overs 
emphasis on law and a silence about that which quickens the legal 
structure and turns it into the freedom of the sons of God; there is 
the opposite danger that, when the threat of an over-emphasis on 
law is in fact discerned, the inner reality of the Church’s life may be 
set in opposition to its outward structure... In either case—and these 
are not remote possibilities, but actualities—the truth is distorted : 
the two aspects are complementary, not only in the sense that if either 
is forgotten the reality is impoverished, but also in the sense that 
each is necessary to the other. There is diversity of gifts : the divine 
life is given to each individual for his own special divinely-appointed 
purpose and within the framework of the total activity of the Church, 
so that its effectiveness depends upon the orderly functioning of the 
whole Body ; the initiative of human mind and will needs a guidance, ~ 
for these God-given purposes, greater than that of man, and so can- 
not be effective without ‘ due submission to the Church.’ On the other 
hand, the letter killeth, the spirit quickeneth : it is only when super- 
natural love animates the structure of law, in those who command as 
well as those who obey, that Jaw becomes life and grace, and dis- 
cipline becomes freedom. The reason which led our Lord to give 
his Church ‘ the constitution of a society . . . juridical and social’ 
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was also the reason ‘why He wished it to be enriched with the 
heavenly gifts of the consoling Spirit ’"—namely, ‘ that He might per- 
petuate on earth the saving work of redemption.’ The Church is 
like Christ its Head and Exemplar, who is ‘ not complete if only his 
visible human nature is considered, or if only his divine invisible 
nature . .. , but is one through the union of both in one and one 
in both.’ ‘ Like body and soul in us, (the two aspects) complement 
and perfect each other, and have their source in our one Redeemer’ 
(62, 63). 

Like soul and body . . ._ It is the soul however that is the more 
important; and this the Pope stresses in an important, paragraph 
which sets things in their exact proportions. ‘ The juridical prin- 
ciples on which the Church rests and is established derive from the 
divine constitution given it by Christ. . . ; but what lifts the society 
of christians far, far above the whole natural order is the Spirit of our 
Redeemer who until the end of time penetrates every part of the 
Church’s being and is active within it. . . Just as our composite 
mortal body, for all its being a marvellous work of the Creator, falls 
far short of the eminent dignity of the soul, so the social structure of 
the christian community, though eloquent of its divine Architect’s 
wisdom, remains still something inferior when compared to the 
spiritual gifts which give it beauty and life, and to their divine source’ 
(61). 

But is it not the fact that in practice things do not work out quite 
like this? Is it not the fact that authority as exercised by human 
beings within the Church is sometimes purely repressive and obstruc- 
tive when it should be encouraging and stimulating as well as guiding 
and controlling? Of course it is; but here again the Pope points us 
clearly to the conclusions we should draw. When a divine gift is 
held in human hands we ought to expect, if we are realists, that it 
will not always be skilfully or worthily held : but how foolish we are 
if, when that happens, we start grumbling not, at the hands but at 
the gift. It must be admitted that sometimes the confusion is made 
difficult to avoid because of an unwise and untruthful partisanship 
which is afraid—fear again—to admit that anything in the Church 
can ever be wrong; for the observer, unimpressed by this apologetic, 
will be likely to assume that the ‘ juridical principles ’ of the Church 
are in fact as indefensible as the abuses of it. The words of the Pope 
leave room for no such confusion. ‘ And if at times there app =~ in 
the Church something that points to the weakness of our an 
nature, put it down not to the juridical constitution, but rather to that 
regrettable inclination to evil found in everyone, and which its divine 
Founder permits, even at times in the most exalted members of his 
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mystical Body, for the purpose of testing the virtue of flocks and 
shepherds and that all may increase the merit of their christian faith ’ 
(64). 

There is a third duality in the Church’s life which is necessary to 
its fullness and which is most important at this point. As we have 
already seen, the activity of the Church is the activity not of a herd 


- but of individual human beings ; at the same time their activity is de- 


pendent on the power and the will of Christ, and controlled therefore 
by the juridical framework of his community. But we must under- 
stand by that more than that the work of the individual is for the 
community and governed by the community under its Head. The 
Spirit which makes us one with Christ makes us one also with each 
other: the Body is in truth a mystical Body and no merely ‘ moral 
union.’ And what keeps the reality of this union alive within us, and 
at the same time keeps the legal aspect of the Church vital and free, 
is the liturgical life of the Church. Here again we must be careful : 
if we extol the liturgy in such a way as to belittle the importance of 
private prayer we destroy the fullness of catholic life: you cannot 
even contrast the liturgy with private prayer by saying that the former 
is the concern of the mystical Body while the latter is not. It is true 
that prayers ‘that are offered by Mother Church, because of the 
dignity of the Spouse of Christ, excel any other kind of prayer; but 
no prayer, even the most private, lacks its own dignity and power, 
and all prayer is most helpful to the mystical Body ’ (88). It remains 
true that the liturgy does ‘ excel any other kind of prayer ’; the first 
reason we have just seen; the second is the power of this common 
prayer of the Church to weld christians together into that intimate 
fellowship of charity which, to put it negatively, keeps them from 
the danger alike of individualism and of collectivism—for you can- 
not remain an individualist if you daily enact the reality of the unity of 
mankind in the mystical Body, and you cannot lose your personality 
in collectivism if the enacting of that unity calls forth from you an 
intense individual effort and the expression of your whole personality. 

But there is more than that. The final duality in the Church’s 
life which we have to consider is the duality of action and con- 
templation : and again we are wrong if we see these things in opposi- 
tion, and right only if we see them as complementary aspects of a 
single life. To every christian, the Pope has told us, though in 
different ways, there comes the call to share in the redemptive activity 
of Christ in the world; but equally to every christian there comes the 
call to that without which: action is valueless because un-Christlike : 
the call to prayer. We must put on Christ: his Spirit ‘is com- 
municated to the Church in an abundant outpouring, so that she and 
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her single members may become daily more and more like to our 
Saviour’ (54). Action must be the overflow of contemplation : and 
therefore the catholic life of action must be a life of private prayer, 
But the perfect type of catholic action is the action of a full and rich 
personality in union with the other personalities which make up the 
whole Body. Hence the necessity, the vital necessity, of preserving 
and fostering the Church’s liturgical life. The liturgy is the supreme 
prayer first of all because it is essentially the offering to God of the 
worship of the totus. Christus ; but secondly because it is that which 
not only expresses but also effects the unity of the totus Christus. We 
are one Body because we share in (the offering and the receiving of) 
one Bread. You return to the same central theme of the encyclical : 
the Church’s liturgical worship is equally far removed from in- 
dividualist piety and from the revivalism which submerges the per- 
sonality in herd-consciousness—and if there is one thing we need 
to learn to-day in our political thinking it is that this pattern of human 


existence set for us by the mystical Body, neither individualist nor. 


collectivist subhumanity but the enhanced humanity of a full per- 
sonality enriched by a shared common life and purpose, is the only 
one that can make civil life worth living. 

The liturgical aspect of the Church’s life, however, leads us on to 
another fact of fundamental importance. The Church is a democracy ; 
but there is diversity of function within the organism. The individual 
christian is meant to play a responsible and creative part in the life 
of the Church; and we have already seen the way in which the Pope 
- encourages those who, with humility and love-of truth as their guide. 
can become pioneers in its intellectual life. But that is not the only 
way in which individual initiative can be expressed : it is not the way 
in which the initiative of every individual can be expressed. Diversity 
of function follows diversity of gift. Some are called to work for 
the intellectual growth of the Body—and in this age of ‘ catholic 
action’ we must thank God that He has raised up powerful figures 
among the laity to do this work for the Church. Others are called to 
an initiative in the realm of action—sto serve the truth in the realm of 
national or international life. But there is one form of initiative, one 
“way of furthering the Church’s life, to which we are all equally 
called, and it is the way of prayer. The life of the cathofic body itself 
is dependent on the fervour of its prayer; but the Church is not a 
closed system without interest in the outside world, it is the re- 
demptive Christ working:in and for the world; and that redemptive 
work in the world is in its turn dependent on our prayers. Our Lord 
‘ showed his burning love for the Church particularly by praying for 
her to the heavenly Father ’; and we in our turn have to ‘ pray each 
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day the Lord of the harvest to send labourers into his harvest.’ We 
have to pray for ‘ all the members of the mystical Body’; we have 
to be specially mindful of those who are ‘ burdened with the sorrows 
and afflictions of this earthly habitation and for the departed souls in 
Purgatory.” But that is not enough. ‘Oh how earnestly we desire 
that the immense charity of these common prayers embrace those also 
who not yet perceiving the light of the Gospel’s truth are still without 
the Church’s safe fold, or, for the regrettable conflict of faith and 
unity, are separated from us who though unworthy bear the person 
of Jesus Christ on earth*. For why is it that ‘ many are still walking 
far from the catholic truth, not willing to follow the suggestions of 
divine grace’? ‘The reason is that not only they but the faithful 
too fail to intensify their prayers to God for this intention ’ (99, 100, 
103). 

And still this is not enough. The Church is necessarily concerned 
—and therefore we are all as individuals necessarily concerned—with 
the political: life of the world. ‘It is something more than com- 
mendable, in the present crisis above all it is imperative, that fervent 
prayers rise to God for kings and princes and for all those who govern 
the nations. . . We must plead with God to grant that the rulers 
of peoples may love wisdom ’ (104). And what is it that the Church, 
the redemptive Christ, is concerned for most in the natural tife of 
man : what is the reality that lies behind the pageantry of kings and 
the marching of armies and the story of aational states : what is the 
cause for which the christian, precisely as a member of Christ’s Body, 
must always and everywhere pray? It is the reality of suffering 


2 It may be well to refer here to a passage in the early part of the encyclical, 
dealing with the membership of the Church, which if taken out of its context 
might cause needless anxiety and distress. This says that those only are mem- 
ers of the Body who have received baptism and profess the true faith, and 


‘have not cut themselves off from the Boay nor been expelled from it for grave 


crimes (cf. C.T.S. 20). The sentence is of course to be read precisely in its. 
context, which is the discussion of the Church’s visible structure and therefore 
the conditions of visible membership of it. This is indeed sufficiently clear from 
the second half of the sentence, from which the first half cannot be isolated : 
‘cut themselves off . . . expelled.’ The point that the Pope is making is 
that the Body cannot of itself. be divided: therefore those who are personally 
guilty of the sins of schism or heresy or apostasy cannot be members of it, for 
these sins, unlike other kinds of sin, however grave, themselves imply a de- 


' liberate severance from the Body. You cannot be a member of the Body if you 


wilfully and know ingly reject that which makes a man a member of the Body : 
unity of faith and baptism and government. But all this is in no sense a con- . 
tradiction of the common doctrine concerning those who, through no fault of 
their own, are not visibly members of the Church, but who none the less are 
given grace by God, even if only through the ‘ baptism of desire,’ and are there- 
fore invisible members of the visible Church. (Cf. Victor White, O.P.; Mem- 
bership of the Church, Biackrriars, Sept., 1941, Pp. 455-) 
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humanity, the suffering world. Christ came with power to heal, to 
heal both the soul and the body ; it is the Church’s office to carry on 
that work of healing and restoration. ‘As we write these words 
there passes before our eyes, alas, an almost endless thr6éng. . . . ; 
sick, poor, mutilated, widows, orphans. . .’ (107). Wherever there 
is suffering, there the Body of Christ must be to heal and console, 
But there can be no healing without power; and there can be no 
power without prayer*. That is the catholic action from which none 
can be excused. 

To be a member of Christ’s mystical Body is, in these days especi- 
ally, as great a responsibility as it is a glory. ‘ Look down, we be- 
seech thee, Lord, on this thy family.’ 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


TRENDS OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
ON THE CONTINENT 


Amipst the turmoils of the war, of which the Eternal City itself 
has become one of the centres, the Holy Father has issued two 
Encyclicals devoted entirely to subjects interest in which is appar- 
ently confined to theologians. These are the Encyclical on biblical 
studies and the earlier Mystici corporis Christi. The encouragement 
given through the first of these Encyclicals to the study of Holy 
Scripture is of the greatest significance with regard to countries 
which, in that respect, still labour under ideas formed during the 
Penal times. But what interest to these is the refutation of certain 
theological errors as given in the Encyclical Mystici Corporis? 
Where, in English Catholic literature, have the excesses of the 
liturgical movement or the exaggerations of the teaching on the 
mystical Body of Christ, referred to in that Encyclical, been 
advocated ? 

The passages in which the Encyclical concerns itself with those 
errors clearly refer to the Continent, in particular to Central Europe. 
If we regard the spiritual position of German-speaking Catholics as 


3 In this context the Pope singles out for special commendation the Apostleship 
of Prayer as an association ‘ most pleasing to God’ (107). 
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one of the most important, points in the reconstruction of Europe 
and its Christian tradition, those errors gain in topical significance. 
The history of Catholic theology and philosophy of the 19th century 
reveals two main influences. The one, mainlv concerning philosophy 
and dogma, originated from the philosophical movement known as 
German idealism. Far from being confined to Germany, however, 
it comprised, in its very origin and foundation, at least France as 
well. It influenced not only German Catholics whose teachings the 
Church condemned, such as Hermes, Guenther, Frohschammer and 
in later years Schell, but also French and Italian thinkers including 
Lammenais, Bautain and Rosmini. All these thinkers were con- 
cerned with the problem, which, as Kant’s disciples had keenly felt, 
the great leader of German Idealism had left unsolved, namely the 
relation between revelation and cognition. 

Whilst it is not necessary to restate the various errors into which 
the Catholic adaptors of Kant’s, Fichte’s and Hegel’s philosophy 
fell, it is worth remembering that at present both Communism and 
Fascism expressly invoke Hegel as their philosophical master, whilst 
Kantians and Hegelians still occupy the majority of non-Catholic 
philosophical chairs in the Anglo-Saxon world. The system of 
Krause, a minor epigone of the German idealists, was, for many 
decades, the recognized state-philosophy of liberal Spain, whilst in 
modern Japan, the only European school to be officially represented 
in academic teaching (of course, apart from the Catholic schools) is 
Hegelianism. Both Croce and Gentili are to be regarded as 
Hegelians. 

On the other hand, Biblical criticism, the second of the great 
external influences on 19th century Catholic theology, is also derived 
from German idealism. Dr. Kissane, whose Isajah (Dublin 1944) is 
the most recent production of Catholic biblical studies in the English- 
speaking world, would be the first to acknowledge the impulse, how- 
ever negative, given to Catholic exegesis by Wellhausen, Milman, 
etc., and who can think of these names without going back to Bauer 
and even Herder? 

In the 2oth century, the Church has rarely published extensive 


_ refutations of errors advocated by individuals which could be com- 


pared with the Papal Letters addressed, in the cases of Frohschammer 
and Guenther, to the archbishops of Munich and Cologne respectively, 
or with the Decree issued by the Holy Office on Rosmini, not to 
speak of the Syllabus of 1864. However, if we study the lists of 
theological and philosophical books placed by the last four Popes on 
the Index, it would be hard to point out any whose errors are pot 
due to the influence of German idealism. | 
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Since the last war, however, it has become a fashion to belittle 
the intellectual achievements of the great period of European philo- 
sophy a hundred years ago, and accordingly the fermentation caused 
by it in rgth century Catholicism is sometimes not fully appreciated. 
An outstanding feature in that influence was that it was mainly con- 
cerned with the universities. (Germany enjoyed the unique privilege 
of having her theological students entirely educated in state- 
universities, some of which, such as Bonn, were the traditional hot- 
beds of modernism; this privilege was, in recent years, abolished 
by the State itself). On the other hand, the striking increase of 
Catholic theological books and its influence after the last war was 
mainly due to non-academic activities. Writers like Fr. Matthias 
Laros (whose books were repeatedly condemned), Otto Karrer and 
even Prof. Guardini (who held the professorship for Catholic philo- 
sophy in Berlin University) expressly aimed at the non-academic 
public, exercising their influence even among the Non-Catholics. 

The decisive characteristic of that literature was however not so 
much the non-academic or even anti-academic tendency, not the 
claim to represent real life as contrasted with the school-room and 
study, but the more deeply rooted distrust of reason, a preference 
for either the lower powers of common-sense or the propagation of 
the higher intellectual and spiritual powers, such as intuition. At this 
point, the contrast with Catholic literature in the Anglo-Saxon world 
is perhaps most remarkable. It may be safely said that whilst, in 
the 19th century, Germany offered fierce resistance to the Thomist 
revival, to this day the influence of German idealism on the Catholic 
literature in Central Europe still outweighs that of neo-Scholasticism. 
It was there that the liturgical movement (which indeed exefcized a 
very deep influence on the religious life of the people) was inter- 
preted as an avenue of return to tradition avoiding the dryness of 
Scholasticism. The war-cry ‘back to things!’ of modern anti- 
idealistic philosophy (headed by Husserl), that is the renunciation of 
subjectivism in epistemological matiers, seemed to be a secular 
counterpart to the return from the subjective forms of devotion to 
what was known as the liturgy, namely the austerity of the martyr- 
Church. Similarly Dom Casel’s interpretation of the holy sacrifice 
in the light of the mysteria of Hellenistic religion had its secular 
fore-runners and counterparts in Rhode’s ‘ Psyche,’ Nietzsche’s 
praise of Dionysos, Kassner’s sympathetic analysis of Greek religion 
and Keyserling’s and Steiner’s theosophy. 

Amidst the political, economic and mental catastrophies of the 
years after the Russian Revolution, Central Europe developed her 
fundamental distrust of the, power of Fichte’s Ego, Hegel’s reason 
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or Schopenhauer’s will-power. Nietzsche’s belief in the superman 
was regarded merely as a travesty of reality or as a political bogey. 
One of the latest examples of Catholic interpretation of that situation - 
is Johannes Reeb’s book Christentum Wende oder Ende? * 

Generally speaking, this book belongs to the circle round the Insti-. 
tute for modern popular Education, the great arsenal of intellectual 
armament of German Catholics, organised by two young laymen, 
Heinz Raskop and Dr. Josef Pieper, at Dortmund. It is, however, 
characteristic that this Institute did not actually publish Reeb’s book. 
Not only does it compare unfavourably with the Institute’s publica- 
tions,” but it is also far more popular. The author gives in some 
two hundred pages an outline of two thousand years of spiritual 
history and of the present-day religious situation. De-Christianisa- 
tion, Mr. Reeb says, begins as early as. 1300 and reaches its climax 
in present-day Collectivism which, however, is ‘ merely ’ liberalism, 
its alleged antagonist, carried to its final consequences. Taking up 
the distinction between theoretical conviction and rea] experience, as 
made by Newman and modern philosophers such as Bérgson, Blondel, 
Marcel, Dilthey and Jaspers, Mr. Reeb develops the contrast between 
the merely spiritual idea of the reality of the Church as held by the 
Reformers, and the Catholic conception of the living reality of the 
Church. Closing as he does all ‘ merely’ intellectual avenues of 
approach to religious realities, Mr. Reeb comes to the conclusion 
that a considerable part of mankind is at present ‘ without grace’ 
and, accordingly, without living communication with Christians. 

At this point Mr. Reeb’s book appears to be a moderate representa- 
tive of the theory of the unity between the Christian and Christ 
which, according to the Encyclical Mystici Corporis, has led other 
authors astray. In recent decrees of the Holy Office quite a number 
of Catholic books published in Germany and Switzerland have been 
condemned for that reason. One Pelz gave his book the title The 
Christian as Christ (1939), whilst a certain Kassiepe chose the sug- 
gestive title Errors in Devotional Life (1940). The connection with 
the anti-academic tendency and the excesses of the liturgical move- 
ment becomes obvious in the title of K. Borgman’s book (also con- 
demned), Popular Liturgy and Pastoral Theology. 


1 Die religiésen Sinndeutung der Gegenwart aus der Vergangenheit fiir die 
Zukunft. (Benziger: Einsiedeln, K6éln, 1941.) 

2Otto Kuss, Die Theologie des Neuen Testamentes. (Pustet, Regensburg, 
1936.) Leo v. Rudloff, O.S.B., Kleine ‘Laiendogmatik. Ibid., 6th edition (17th 
thousand), 1936. Katholische Christenfibel (Bachem, Koln, 1937.) The Institute 
also published an excellent selection of dogmatic texts from the Fathers, and an 
abbreviated translation of Denzinger’s Enchiridion. 
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Whilst none of the latter three books are available (presumably 
they were withdrawn by the publisher), | should like to dwell on one 
of the most outstanding representatives of modern Continental 
heresies, as I may assume that | am the only person in these countries 
to own a copy of Georg Koepgen’s work Die Gnosis des Christen- 
tums,* a book which, shortly before the war, was recommended to 
me by an experienced Catholic book-seller as a best-seller. The fact 
that—a few months after its publication—it was placed on the Index 
was probably due to the severe criticism which it received from two 
learned Jesuits, Fr. Urs von Balthasar‘ and Prof. Rahner. The 
German Jesuits attributed such importance to Koepgen’s book as to 
have it reviewed by their leading theologian in the first article, in 
1940, of Scholastik (the last issue published before the invasion of 
Holland and the confiscation of the College at Valkenburg®). Dr. 
Dillersberger, a Salzburg Benedictine, on the other hand (whose fine 
book on Virginity is well known), hailed it as the most Catholic 
book of this century.® ‘ 

‘Mr. Koepgen starts his book: ‘ Theology is the business of Saints. 
Universities and scholars have done much for theological scholarship, 
but the creative impulses originated from men fulfilling the ideal of 
heroic life.’ In contrast to the identification of ‘ reason’ and 
‘ thinking ’ which, as the author erroneously states, is still prevailing 
among us, he aims at showing that Gnosis and other alogical forms 
of thinking are lawful and indeed superior means cf approaching 
religious truth. In fact, Gnosis is the ‘form of thinking ”’ co- 
ordinated to revelation. Koepgen fails to make it reasonably clear 
what is the relation between Christian Gnosis and heretical or pagan 
gnosis, or what is its place in the history of the human mind (Old 
Testament). He makes an unconvincing attempt to distinguish his 
own anti-academic attitude from the Reformers’ anti-scholasticism by 
turning to Hegel’s dialectic : ‘ In Gnosis the logical forms of thinking 


3 Otto Miiller, Ss!zburg, 1939. Jakob Hegner said: ‘I read the manuscript 
during one night and accepted it within twenty-four hours.’ The book has 350 
closely printed pages ! 

4 Schoenere Zukunft, vol. xiv (1939), P- 11, 74-77. 

5 Scholastik, 1940, No. 1, pp. 1-14. 

6 Schoenere Zukunft, vol. xv (1940), p. 54. 

7The expression ‘form of thinking’ is borrowed from contemporary non- 
Catholic philosophers, notably Professor Leisegang, who wrote not only a book 
bearing that title, but also a study on Gnosis. Some authors such as Dilthey 
and Spranger distinguish ‘ religious thinking ’ from other forms of equal right, 
such as military, economic, aesthetic thinking. Leisegang, on the other hand, 
distinguishes, in the history of Christian religion, various forms of thinking, such 
as St. Paul’s circular, St. Thoma’s antinomous and Hegel’s triangular form of 
thinking. There is no objective truth beyond in either case. 
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are aufgehoben’ (a word which means at the same time: preserved, 
eliminated and elevated), or by using the still more magic wand of 
modern Existential philosophy: ‘ Gnosis is existential cognition.’ 
The real danger comes to light when the author claims that his 
Gnosis is not only a realisation or imitation of, but actually a Gleich- 
schaltung (identification, a word now hopelessly linked up with the 
idea of political ‘ liquidation’) with the internal life of the Holy 
Trinity. 

The topical significance of this error lies in the fact that whilst the 
flight into objectivism was caused by the realisation of the ‘ Decay 
of the West,’ the present-day longing for a surrender of reason and 
amalgamation with the God-man is a genuine reflection of the spiritual 
desolation prevailing on the Continent. Prompted by the manichean 
tendencies in the theology of Karl Barth, the leader of German 
Protestant theology after the last war (without whom, incidentally, 
the Confessic-nal Church would never be what it is), Catholics have 
been inclined tu overstate their case. Headed by its leader, Dr. 
Pinsk in Berlin, ti.» German Katholische Akademikererband was a 
centre of that rather e.oteric, unreal optimism which can be summed 
up in the belief that, through the liturgy, man becomes deified.* 
Held in between combattant anti-Christian powers and visualizing the 
ever-rising tide of religious indifference (the extent of which cannot 
be realised in England), religious-minded persons naturally tend to 
a closer connection with the objective fundamentals of their faith. 
However misguided this longing may be, it deserves sympathy and 
psychological understanding. The heresey of modern Continental 


_ mysticism is a kind of self-defence, and by a timely condemnation of 


its excesses the Church has not only given a warning to other more 
lucky countries, but set up a guiding light to those who walk in the 
darkness of material and intellectual oppression., In the light of 
these facts, the Encyclical Mystici Corporis is a document of highly 
topical significance for all who realize that the fate of Christian 
Europe is at stake in far deeper a sense than a merely political inter- 


pretation can visualize. 
Joun Hennic, Pu.D. 


*Pinsk, Die Sakramentale Welt. Heiligung der Welt, 1938. 
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A ‘COMMON’ LIFE 


‘ The Salvation of many souls depends upon the prayers and voluntary 
mortifications offered for that intention by the members of the 
mystical Body, and upon the co-operation which Pastors and 
faithful must afford to our divine Saviour.’ Pius XII. ‘ Mystici 
Corporis ’ §42. 


Many tributes have been paid to the exceptional character and 
gifts of the late Fr. George Fressanges, who met his death so tragi- 
cally at the height of his powers in the Ilford train crash in January. 
He has been the subject of a sermon preached in Norwich Cathedral; 
the leader of the Nonconformists in Norwich has written of him as 
a ‘ Man of God,’ a saint ; and the Catholic recognition has been wide. 
spread. But the breadth of Fr, Fressanges’s character and accom- 
plishments was so extensive that no attempt has as yet been made 
to convey a whole portrait of the man, nor could it be for several 
years. But while we hope that eventually some worthy biography 
shall appear to assist Catholicism in England, it may be of value not 
only to the future biographer but to those who will be built up or 
‘ edified ’’ by the example of a great priest to outline one aspect of 
Fr, Fressanges’s life. 

He was ordained by Bishop Youens in the last days of 1936, so 
that his life as a priest lasted just over seven years. The first six 
months were spent as a curate at Sheringham, where there was not 
very wide scope for his inexhaustible vitality; the remaining six and 
a half years he spent at Norwich. During that time he was never 
more than a curate, being on the eve of receiving a parish of his 
own when he met his death. The achievement of so short and limited 
a priestly career is one of the most inspiring aspects of a phenomenal 
life. 


* * * * * * 


One of the most needed applications of the doctrine of Christ’s 
mystical Body is that of co-operation among the members of that 
Body. The interdependence of all the members was emphasised from 
the beginning by St. Paul when he wrote of the head and the feet 
needing each other (Cf. Pius XII’s Encyclical on the Mystical Body, 
§42, C.T.S. Trans.). It is obvious that the strength of the Church 
depends on this cohesion of all her parts and that the actions of the 
hierarchy are of little value without the support of the laity, and still 
more the other way about. Pius XI based his appeal for Catholic 
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Action on this fundamental idea of the Church, and yet in spite of 
all that has been done in this respect true co-operation between 
clergy and laity has often been lacking when most needed. Spheres 
of influence are unconsciously marked out; the laity .become sus- 
picious of the intrusion of the priest, and often the priest is irritated 


_by ‘lay interference.’ The priest whose life is dedicated to the 


service of the common life of the people is sometimes more ‘ anti- 
laical ’ than his most recalcitrant parishioner is anti-clerical. Catholic 
movements are too often hampered by the isolation of the different 
members of the Church, and in particular the parish is too often 
regarded as a circle of spokes coming from the same hub. That 
image may be true of the sacramental contact of the priest with every 
individual of his parish, but the life of the cell of the mystical Body 
must be integral and therefore social. As it lives by an intricate 


series of relations between all the members, it is a weakness, not a 


strength, in the central authority to be unable to share its power 
with as many members as possible. 

Fr. Fressanges’s first concern as a priest was for the full develop- 
ment of the mystical Body in the radius of his influence. He had 
himself built his life on the doctrine. He once admitted that he 
found it ‘possible always to preach on some point or application of 
it, and those who -heard his compelling sermons will testify to his 
success. The co-operation of Catholics who understand this unity 
will function both in doctrine and in good works, i.e. in faith and 
morals. First, in the matter of good works, Fr. Fressanges stood 
ready for any one in need at all times, but his works of mercy never 
took on that personal quality that leads to exclusiveness. The more 
well-to-do members of the parish he encouraged to assist the poorer, 
not in an aloof, purely business way through the priest, but through 
direct personal contact. They were asked to take special care and 
interest in this or that household in difficulties. He would ask a 
parishioner perhaps to interest himself in more than one poor family 
when that was possible. He kept in touch'with both the helped and 
the helper so that resources of time and material should not be taken 
for granted by the former or restricted by the latter. He would never 
allow need, spiritual or material, to remain unnoticed among the 
people. In this way he laid the foundation for a common pooling: 
of parochial resources under the guidance of the virtues of mercy 
and charity so as to avoid institutionalism or the prying interference 
characteristic of some State welfare work. 

In this he was largely inspired by the ideal of the Little Sisters 
of the Assumption with whose work in the parish he enthusiastically 
co-operated. It was their foundation upon which he built. , For 
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besides nursing the sick poor these Sisters associate with themselves 
in their work men and women who are better off and who make the 
convent the centre of their works of mercy. The ‘ Lady Servants 
of the Poor’ follow a rule that trains them as apostles by forming 
in them the ground of a deeply Christian life and giving them a share 
in the work among the poor and destitute. The ‘ Decurions’ form 
the association of men who do the same sort of work, helping the 
poor by their prayers and advice as well as by good works and alms, 


This is one of the most well-founded forms of co-operation. Work- 


ing thus in harmony with the religious within the parish is of course 
one of the practical means of ‘ building up’ the Body of Christ, but 
gne which is often missed through strange though explicable mis- 
understandings. Fr, Fressanges had spent four years in the 
Dominican Order, which he had to leave with the deepest regret 


on account of ill-health; but this experience of religious life gave 


him an advantage here. There was much that he could give the 
Sisters in this respect, such as his ‘conferences full of that precious 
quality of understanding and experience of their state. But the 
practical experience of co-operation within the parish which he de- 
rived from this particular sisterhood was more than recompense for 
his personal service to them. Priest and sisters together worked 
towards a practical realisation of the early Christians’ way of life 
in holding all things in common. On these lines the whole parish 
can become a community; priest, religious and laity living for one 
thing and as one thing in Christ. 

Secondly, in the doctrinal field, where the parochial clergy hold 
their official position in the Ecclesia docens, co-operation requires 
more tact and precision if interference is to be avoided. But in these 
days the laity must assist the clergy in this in order to reach the 
non-Catholic world around. The conversion of England would be 
quite out of the question if it depended on the apostolic work of 
the priests alone ; they require the organised assistance of the laity, 
such as is to be found in the recent Guild of catechists set up in 
the archdiocese of Birmingham. Such a guild plays a recognised 
part in the Magisterium of the Church, and in Norwich a similar 
method of co-operation was made possible by the formation of a 
. Study Circie on the lines of an Aquinas Society. Fr. Fressanges 
gathered a group of enthusiastic students of both sexes, of all ages, 
from all sections of the community, under the patronage of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and one of its sources of strength was the prayer 
to the saint at the beginning of each meeting and the annual sung, 
or even High, Mass on the saint’s feast day. He was always careful 
to provide for the spiritual needs of the group which he moulded on 
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the doctrine of the Mystical Body. At one time he ran a ceurse 
of lectures on this doctrine, gathering experts from many directions 
to come and talk to the circle on this mystery of the Church. 

Fr. Fressanges’s own contributions to the circle were catholic and 
profound, but he did not as a rule read papers to them. His main 
purpose was to make the members work actively in the study circle 
and write the papers themselves. This was the form co-operation 
took in this field; together they worked at the subject in hand, he 
provided the suggestions, the books and the criticism. Together 
they studied thus the whole extent of the Church’s teaching, in- 
cluding not only the essential doctrines that have to be ‘ covered ’ 
in a course of instruction, but the social doctrine of the papal en- 
cyclicals as well. Fr. Fressanges’s bookshelves, which in spite of 
constant loans or gifts to others, were steadily increasing into an 
extensive and valuable library, were at the disposal of the circle. The 
members were thus able to become acquainted through his vivid ex- 
position and his wide range of scientific and acl books with the 
truths of the Church, 

This was no pleasant-social-evening discussion group; its effects 
were practical. The stream of converts into Fr. Fressanges’s room 
on the ground floor of the presbytery was constant. The room was 
open to all who wished for advice or assistance or who merely needed 
cheering-up (the room infact might be called the power station of 
local co-operation), but more especially was it frequented by those 
he was preparing for membership in the Church. Its mantelpiece 
was celebrated on all sides for its use as a blackboard to illustrate 
anything from original’sin to the industrial revolution. Soon the 
Study Circle was able to take over some of this work, and by careful 
selection and grouping of instructors and instructed, according to 
diversity of gifts and attainments, an effective method of preparing 
up to fifteen people at once for the sacraments was established. The 
priest held an enquiry, almost an examination, at the end of the 
course after having kept in touch with the progress of the catechu- 
men; but the actual work of instructing was carried on by members 
of the Circle. There was no doubt that this was the priest’s sphere, 
but the laity provided him with an invaluable instrument for the 
prosecution of his work. 

* * * * * * 


There are, however, as St. Thomas shows, an infinite number of 
potential members of the Mystical Body, those who are not actually 


- or visibly united with the Church. Many priests find their time 


1See Note at the end of this article. 
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entirely occupied with the actual and visible members, others, more 
regrettably, are content to preach to the converted and to administer 
the sacraments to those who come within the walls of their churches, 
They seldom meet a non-Catholic except superficially. Yet the social 
status of the priest, quite apart from the impelling force of the Gos. 
pels, should thrust him into frequent contact with the non-Catholics 
of his district. His Catholicism makes it possible for him to ap- 
proach all, be they Jews or Jehovah’s Witnesses, and his standing 
in local affairs derives from his being necessarily the leader of the 
Catholics of the focality. The need for co-operation here has been 
emphasised often by the present Holy Father. 

Some time before the inauguration of the Sword of the Spirit 
Fr. Fressanges had been in close contact with the leaders of the 
other Christian bodies in Norwich. He found such good will and 
unanimity on fundamental social matters that he began to think in 
terms of a Christian Party on the lines of a ‘ Centre Party.’ But 
—easily persuaded of the danger of such a political body—he quickly 
turned his attention to the re-Christianising of local government on 
a non-party basis. This could be achieved through the co-operation 
of all sincere Christians in enunciating Christian principles for local 
members and local electors. Seeking some sort of ground plan Fr. 
Fressanges in July, 1940, came across Captain Curd’s summary of 
Catholic social teaching, ‘ Towards a Christian Social Order,’ and 
he presented this to the Anglicans and Nonconformists, who accepted 
it as a starting point for discussion and common work. An inau- 
gural meeting by special invitation was attended by three hundred 
people, a representative gathering—heads of schools, doctors, civil 
servants, many town councillors, and five or six aldermen. They 
decided to encourage justice and charity in local affairs, to provide 
something worth fighting for and something to build on in future 
reconstruction. A continuation committee was set up and a series 
of discussion-lectures on various aspects of local government by ex- 
perts was conducted with success. During the debate that followed 
the lecture much common ground was tilled. 

The continuation committee, composed of half a dozen representa- 
tives of the three Christian groups, worked out the points on which 
all were agreed, and the priests and ministers took back to their re- 
spective co-religionists these results in their proper context. Thus 
a vague ‘ reunion all round’ was excluded. Here again the Study 
Circle proved its value, since the majority of the Catholic members 
of the continuation committee had been trained there and so pos- 
. sessed a working knowledge of the Church’s social teaching. In 
such a committee this was a priceless asset. The committee issued 
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as a result of its combined work a report on Housing, which was 
printed and distributed in the district. 

It can be said, without offence to any, that Fr. Fressanges with 
his great abilities was the pivot of al] this co-operation. The others 
admitted that they could have made little headway together without 
this Catholic mediation. As an example—‘ public houses’ : the Non- 
conformists objected to their presence in the local schemes, and it 
looked as though there was not much chance of agreement on this 
fairly important point until Fr. George’s eloquence had brought home 
the distinction between a ‘ beer house,’ purely for drinking with no 
amenities, and the true ‘ pub’ providing a meeting place or club - 
where much local government can be worked out in the raw. He 
was able to show that Norwich had been provided with attractive 
public houses which were places rather of constructive social gather- 
ings than dens of vice. 

As with all his other work of this sort, Fr. Fressanges was be- 
ginning to withdraw his personal part in the movement, following 
his ideal that the priest is essential to his people in the ‘ sacramen- 
tal’ relationship, but in the other spheres their part is more inde- 
pendent. In this case it was more difficult to avoid dependence on 
his own personal gifts, but ‘ Towards .. . .’ has so far survived.” 
One of the main sources of its continued strength lies in the co- 
operation of prayer, for from the very beginning before the first 
meeting Fr. Fressanges had enlisted the help of many of the con- 
templative communities in England. He was able to draw up a list 
of ‘The Vanguard of the ‘‘Towards . . . ,’’’ composed of twenty- 
five communities who were offering weekly conventual Mass, or 
daily Vespers, Matins and Lauds or Prime. Rightly he regarded 
this truly remarkable support as the mainstay of the movement, 
which was thus! rooted in the fruitful soil of the prayers of the mem- 
bers of the Church, the common life of prayer. 


* * * * * * 


An element in the doctrine of the Mystical Body expressing the 
Catholic attitude to creation is what might be called the ‘ incarna- 
tional ’ value of all good things, drawing materially good things in 
some way into the Body as, for example, in the liturgy. Our Lord ; 
said he would draw all things to him on the Cross, and the priest 
at Mass assists in this drawing for his own locality. Thus not only 
should he provide vitality for his own flock, he should also be able 
to draw into the influence of the grace-giving Cross all the good 


2 Cf. the tribute in The Catholic Worker, March, 1944. 
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things and the beautiful. The mystery of the Spirit, the inner life 
of the Body must dominate. ‘Too often the material things become 
merely a drag or distraction: clubs, dances, whist drives, canteens, 
collections and bazaars, these are not brought within the spiritualis- 
ing influence of the Body but remain disintegrating external works, 
relaxations or diversions, or necessary evils. Drama, music, food, 
or dances, all these things can be used moderately, i.e. virtuously. 
The Spirit can dominate them, so that they too may co-operate in 
the Common Life. The common life of the Body of Christ is not 

_exclusively spiritual but includes all things true, good and beau- 
tiful. 

In this respect the most outstanding achievement of Fr. Fres- 
sanges’s career was the Corpus Christi Pageant played on June 3oth, 
1938, in St. Andrew’s Hall, the former Dominican Church in Nor- 
wich. The Pageant symbolised the common life in a hundred ways : 
the return in mime of the Eucharist to the secularised church, the 
symbolism of the Eucharist itself—shown from Melchisedech through 
the Nativity and the Last Supper to Wenceslas and Thomas Aquinas 
—above all the co-operation of all the gifts for music, drama, cos- 
tume, and the like, brought by the living members of the Body... 
Fr. Fressanges outlined the theme in a Foreword to the Programme : 
‘St. Paul delved into every nook and cranny of the culture at his 
conimand to capture hostages for Christ with which to win the mind 
of Imperial Rome . . . ‘‘to the Greeks and to the Barbarians am I 
become a debtor.’’ In our effort to produce this Pageant that phrase 
of the Apostle has been our text. The purpose that we had in 
plerning a Corpus Christi play was to express an Act of Faith in 
God’s Greatest Gift to mankind by colour, speech, music, mime. . . 
gathering from every source the treasured legacy of creative man, 
Bach, Handel, . . . Plainsong. Our achievement is certain to fall 
far short of the ideal that we saw in the inception of the Pageant. 
That need be no tragedy. The essence of right gift-giving is in the 
intention and sincerity of the heart. This Pageant is our gift to the 
Blessed Sacrament and when we speak we do so, with your permis- 
sion, in the name of Norwich and East Anglia. Please keep one 
fact in mind. The Pageant is no mere spectacle. The audience is 
as much part of the gift-giving as actors or choir. Hence the in- 
vitation to join in the final ‘O Salutaris Hostia’ is no whimsical 
courtesy but should be the Signature of Your Co-operation.” The 
effect of this communal act of faith was tremendous, and he was urged 
to produce others. The preparations for an even more ambitious 
one were well advanced when the war came in the autumn of 1939 to 
wreck this gift-giving. 
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Fr. Fressanges was a close friend of many artists and actors. He 
became closely acquainted with members of the Polish Ballet when 


they visited Norwich in the earlier part of the war. As a priest he 


was of course unable to attend the theatre, but his knowledge of 
dramatic art made this seem hardly credible. He entered with con- 
tagious energy and enthusiasm into all the jollifications, outings and 
parties of his people, but never did the apostolic aim of the priest 
cease to dominate his share in these good things: there was always 
somebody to be helped through thus receiving the goods gifts of the 
Father who has made all things good. Above all he was capable of 
intense and profound friendship; yet the evil of exclusiveness that so 
often militates against the eommon life in a particular friendship was 
overcome by the universality of charity. On the contrary he made a 
point of ‘ sharing’ his friends and still more his beloved parents in a 
way that is unknown except in a man who knows what is meant by 
the common love of charity, the bond of union. One of the most re- 
markable features of his friendships was the number of priests who 
were gathered within this union. This was an application of the 
order of charity within the Body of Christ, as those who have most in 
common have the more reason for living and loving in common. It 
is a strange anomaly that some priests should become isolated not 
only from their own flocks but from their fellow shepherds, an 
anomaly not resolved by a hearty and superficial bonhommie which 
sometimes gives the union of priests the (for them) unhealthy air of 
a club or trade union. About seventy priests gathered for the Re- 
quiem of this young priest and there were many others whose presence 
was prevented only by such obstacles as distance. This was in itself 
a witness to a very active ‘ edification ’ of the Body of Christ, and it 
need hardly be added that it was the harmonious co-operation with 
his fellow curates and above all the sympathy and encouragement 
of his parish priest that made his pastoral work possible. 

Although the work of Christ on earth sanctifies and ennobles all 
the good things of creation and draws them into his service, it is 
primarily in overcoming evil and suffering that it is manifest. ‘ Dying 
on the Cross he bestowed on his Church the boundless treasures of 
Redemption without any co-operation on her part,’ says Pius X11, 
‘but in the distribution of that treasure he not only shares this work 
of sanctification with his spotless Bride, but wills it to arise in a cer- 
tain manner out of her labour’ (42). The priest must of necessity 
be in this too an alter Christus in bearing the sufferings of his people 
and his own. His daily Sacrifice is the centre of this filling up of the 
Passion of Christ, but springing from that source it flows out every- 
day into every sin and suffering that lurks among the people. Co- 
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operation in suffering means sympathy, a suffering-with, a dying- 
with Christ and thus releasing Christ’s grace upon souls. The com- 
mon life lived in the vale of tears will be full of common sin and suffer- 
_ ing overcome and transformed through the power of the Spirit. The 
parish where evil is not borne in company is a diseased cell in ths 
Body of Christ. 

Sin is overcome not simply by the exercise of the power of the keys 
in the confessional, but in tracking down the sinner and winning him 
back through gentle or stern persuasion. Of this activity little can 
as yet be said in thé life of Fr. Fressanges. It is sufficient to know 


that his patience and untiring zeal, always tempered by gentleness, | 


won over many ‘ hard cases.’ And he used to say that he would 
never regard his confessional as an ‘ absolution machine.’ He in- 
sisted on timely advice ; often a sinner would be startled into more 
_fervent contrition; at other times the timid would find quiet strength 
and comfort. 

Suffering he transformed as the minister of Christ and dispenser of 
the daily sacrifice. He had much personal suffering and disappoint- 
ment in his life, such as having to leave the Dominican Order to which 
he was so devoted. This gave him a great sympathy and love for 
the ‘ underdog,’ a characteristic of all great priests. One of the most 
outstanding examples. was his. adoption of the Polish cause, as that of 
a dispossessed and exiled Catholic people whose uffering has been 
greater than any in this war. Not only did he go out of his way to 
befriend them on every occasion, relieving hard worked Polish chap- 
lains in the Air-force, bringing homeless Poles to the presbytery or 
introducing them to his friends so that they might find a home in 
England, but he even learnt their language so as to be able to minister 
to them more sympathetically and completely. He once travelled 
across England to tend a Polish pilot who had been involved in an 
accident. One of his last and most striking contributions to 
BLACKFRIARS was to champion their cause. 

At home in his parish the hospital was almost a second presbytery 
to him. He was there at all hours of night or day. He would sleep 
on the floor of his living room downstairs in order to be near the phone 
for sick calls. The matron and nurses would send for him not only 
to perform his priestly duties but also to act as nurse. There were 
some appalling cases of agony, an airman mangled in a crash for 
example, only to be dealt with by this priest. For hours through 
the night he would support the sufferer in his arms ; he would teach 

‘the patient how to bear it or to face death in company with our Lord. 
The suffering of these men did indeed become his own. The sick 
tended by the Little Sisters of the Assumption received no less care 
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and love. He would never hesitate to give up any enjoyment, re- 
jaxation or sleep to assist these wounded members of Christ. 

His former parish priest, Mgr. Canon Squirrel, who had done so 
much to provide scope for these great talents, referred in the 
panegyric to the young priest’s devotion to the Mass. That was in 
fact the mainspring of his priestly power of co-operation in the com- 
mon life. ‘The life is indeed common, common to all those who step 
under the Cross to receive over them the flood of the life blood of 
Christ. The priest unlocks the flood gates of this stream at every 
Mass, and the members of the Body ministered by the priest are given 
new life through the new flowing of the stream. The supernatural 
life is one and therefore common to priest and people; but beyond the 
bare minimum of official participation in this life, the priest’s co- 
operaton with his. people can always achieve a closer binding of the 
bonds of unity, building up the Body always more securely. 


* * * * * . * 


There were many other qualities and gifts that should have been 
included even in this limited account of the priest and his labours. 
Something should have been said in particular of Fr. Fressanges spiri- 
tual life of prayer and asceticism from which his zeal and charity 
sprang, of his ceaseless desire to find a refuge from the world as a 
hermit on some secluded island, of his conviction of the importance 
of the land and how he planned to start a Catholic group in some 
district denuded of the sacraments where he could bring back the 
Mass to the countryside. There are high lights too here omitted— 
his speaking to the Anglican diocesan Synod, his conducting of Ser- 
vices in local factories on Good Friday, and also his Helenic tour that 
gave him such inspiration. No adequate idea of those six and a half 
years can be given in a brief paper, not even of this one aspect, of 
the Common Life. Let this only be a sign post directing attention 
to one who knew how to walk in company in the City of God. 

Conrap Peper, O.P. 
NoTte— 

During the- war the most frequent visitors to his room were 
members of the Forces of every sort so. that for his last Christmas he - 
received 300 cards from these men scattered all over the world. As 
this universality of charity is the foundation of the doctrine whence 
this inspiration flowed we quote from a letter by one closely associated 
with this work in the earlier years of the war: ‘ The main theme of 
his life was soldiers. He used to seek out every remote camp in 
Norfolk, and was almost daily going out to them in the ‘ Jade ’ (his 
minute and ancient two-seater car) to hear confessions and say Mass 
for them. Many mornings in the week he would be off at the crack 
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of dawn to some outlying place, and be back again for his parish Mass 

.at 7 a.m. The work he did with isolated soldiers when chaplains 
were scarce was tremendous. I remember his coming back quite 
radiant one morning saying ‘ I’ve had 100 per cent. Communions to. 
day ’—and this was not unusual. He was always in the Jade or on 
the bicycle. There was not a bye-lane in Norfolk he did not know. 
And of course all these men came into Norwich in their time off, and 
all gravitated to his room. Here Miss Annie (the house-keeper) 
helped him tremendously in giving him the run of the kitchen, for 
the making of the constant tea or cocoa and scratch meals. The ex- 
tent of his influence amongst the soldiers has been testified to by the 
great quantity of letters he received from chaplains in all parts over- 
seas—many of them unknown to him—who had come in contact with 
some of ‘ Fr. George’s Boys.’ I think I am correct in saying it was 
néarly 100. Certainly the soldiers who had the privilege of coming 
within his influence were so greatly enriched by it, that however much 
they may slip away in the future I am certain they will never forget. 
I don’t think anyone who had known Fr. George was ever quite the 
same afterwards. . . . He had the power of mixing the seemingly 
unmixable. He would bring along Private Jim Smith of Paradise 
Row and introduce him with just as much enthusiasm as if he was 
presenting some famous or exciting personality. And as a result he 
received the same enthusiasm . . .’ 


CuurRCH, STATE AND LeTTERS. By F. Brompton Harvey. ‘Tuincs 
Wuicu Asipe. By Raymond Abba. (Epworth Press; 6s. each.) 

Of the excellent and varied essays which make up the first of 
these books, the most welcome is that on ‘ The Necessity of the 
Church.’ It would only need slight adjustment to be made the pre- 
face of an English treatise De Ecclesia, and even in its present state 
deserves to be studied carefully by those who are trying to promote 
a Christian education free from ‘ denominationalism.’ Here is 
Methodism at its best : in religion, the rediscovery of what was lost 
at the Reformation; in culture, the recognition of the noble aspira- 
tions of a civilisation unconsciously awaiting the coming of Christ 
and of the subsequent necessity to rejudge all things in the light 
of His revelation. 

Mr. Abba in a series of sermons propounds simply, but vividly and 
firmly, some of the great dogmatic truths. He, too, asserts roundly 
that the New Testament knows nothing of a Christianity apart from 
the Church. It is, however, unfortunate that he should have 
had recourse to the myth of the walled-up nun, when there are other 
examples of the meaning of totalitarianism, more firmly based on 
historical fact. E.Q 
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ADVENIAT REGNUM TUUM. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHDIOCESAN GUILD OF CATECHISTS. 


‘ WE can all be apostles and we can all share in the work of Christ 
Our Lord in some way. But the way which seems to be most neces- 
sary to-day in England is that we should improve our knowledge of 
the Faith and do our best to explain Catholic teaching and practice 
to others.’ 

That was the conclusion of the Pastoral Letter for Lent 1944 of 
His Grace the Archbishop of Birmingham; and arising out of an 
earlier passage in the Letter which runs :—‘‘ One bright spot in this 
rather sombre picture (of the present state of religious knowledge 
among Catholics in this country) is the recent formation of a Diocesan 
Guild of Catechists,’’ a footnote added: ‘‘ Particulars of the Arch- 
diocesan Guild of Catechists may be obtained from the Rev. B. 
Hodgson, St. Peter’s, Broad Street, Birmingham 1, or from the Rev. 
R. H. Nicholson, D.D., Oscott College, Sutton Coldfield, Birming- 
ham.’’ That is, from the Director and Examiner appointed to the 
Guild by His Grace. It is because His Grace consented to become its 
President that his chosen device, as it appears on his coat of arms, 
seemed a suitable title for an account of the origin, aims and methods 
of the Guild of Catechists to which he has given his blessing as being 
one of the ways of working for the coming of the Kingdom. 


THE ORIGIN. 


The Guild had its origin in the work of the Little Sisters of the 
Assumption, Nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor in ther own homes’. 
In the course of their great work of charity the Sisters are often 
called in to attend non-Catholics, some of whom eventually express a 
wish to join the Catholic Church. The work of instructing such 
persons, many of them bed-ridden invalids or poor mothers too 
pre-occupied with the care of a young family to be able to leave their 


1In a Foreword to Fr. Conrad Pepler’s In the Service of Christ the Worker 
concerning these Sisters, His Grace wrote: ‘I have been privileged to see a little 
of the work of the Little Sisters of the Assumption since God gave me the care 
of a diocese; and I should like to see their foundations established in all our 
large cities and towns. For by their humble work of love they are bringing 
back Christ the Worker to the working-man and his family and are breaking 
down the barriers which selfishness and wealth have built up between the classes.* 
For a further account of their work cf. A Tertiary of St. Dominic by Diana 
Bury, Biackrriars, July, 1941. 
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homes to attend instructions elsewhere, was sometimes entfusted to 
the lay-helpers whom, both men and women, the Little Sisters gather 
round their convents, thus leaving the Nursing Sisters free to spread 
their own apostolate still further. Of course the permission of the 
parish priest concerned was always obtained before such instructions 
were undertaken, but it came to be recognised that an organised 
apostolate was needed, prepared for by further doctrinal instruction 
and formative training, and authorized by definite credentials. 

The first idea was to take the correspondence course arranged by 
Our Lady’s Catechists; but their Secretary suggested that it might 
be better to try to arrange for a course of study locally. This seemed 
all the wiser in that the field of work of the newer group had so far 
lain chiefly among the sick poor, of any age, whereas the training 
given by the Society of Our Lady’s Catechists is directed with a view 
to specialization in the instruction of children and young people. But 
the younger association of Catechists gratefully records the fact that 
the first practical step in its career was suggested by the older Society, 
with which it hopes always to be allowed to work in fruitful co- 
operation. 

So it came about that in the spring of 1941 the first course of lec. 
tures was started at St. Peter’s, with the full approval of His Grace, 
who, at the end of the year, appointed an Examiner to be responsible 
for the standard of the Catechists authorized in his name: The Guild 
as such owes its existence to the magnanimity of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild of Birmingham?, since it came into existence as a cor- 
porate body at a meeting of the newly licenced Catechists called “by 
the Examiner, who is also Archdiocesan Director of the C.E.G., and 
the Assistant Examiner, who is its present Master. . The Guild is 
also greatly indebted to the members of the C.E.G. and to many of 
the clergy of the Birmingham area for much help and encouragement, 
particularly in the drawing up of the few brief rules and spiritual re- 
commendations of the Guild, as well as of a running commentary 
on these. In this are collected many practical hints, gathered in the 
light of past experience, for consolidating the field-work of the 
catechists ; and which may help to give the nervous novice a little 
more confidence than some of his seniors felt when they started out 
on the job. 

Perhaps, too, the courage of some potential catechists may be un- 


dermined by encountering conscientious objectors to the idea that — 


2In the course of the above mentioned Pastoral the Archbishop paid a high 
tribute to the Evidence Guild as one of the societies ‘ whose work is most 
needed, . . . which aim especially at Christian Doctrine as their object and 
at a better understanding of the truths of the Faith,’ 
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lay men and women should embark on a work that ‘ should be left 
to priests and nuns **. 

In view of the Pastoral Letter which is the charter of the Catechist 
in the Archdiocese of Birmingham, such doubts can hardly legitim- 


ately linger within the diocese. Outside critics mght consder the im- 


plications of these words of Pope Pius XI. : ‘ On the one hand society 


is becoming increasingly paganized and vast numbers live without 
any knowledge of the Christian heritage, so that without its inspira- 
ton the worth of faith and morals is ignored. On the other hand, 
we observe with concern that the number of priests is inadequate to 
the day, here for lack of vocations, there from restrictions of inter- 
course with men’ (Letter to Cardinal Segura). It has been authori- 
tatively said of the work of the Guild of Catechists : ‘ It is difficult to 
conceive of any more concrete expression of that Catholic Action so 
often and so repeatedly urged both by our present and our late Holy 
Father ’—the apostolate of the laity to the neighbour at large. 
Further, the choice of St. John the Precursor as the secondary 
patron of the Guild—naturally the first is Our Blessed Lady, invoked 
under the three-fold titles of Mother of Divine Grace, Morning Star 
and Seat of Wisdom—was very deliberate. For not. only was St. 
John very much of a two-way teacher, the model catechist, all things 
to all men, adapting his touch to the bruised reed and the smoking 
flax, yet to his own disciples in training for the apostolate calling 
himself ‘ the friend of the Bridegroom ’; but in his relation to his Mas- 
ter, (represented to catechists by His priests, their masters), merely 
the fore-runner who prepared the way before Him. Besides, the 
culminating sign of the coming of His kingdom given by Our Lord 


_ to His Precursor was : ‘ The poor have the gospel preached to them.’ 


So the patronage of St. John should also ensure that the Guild 
will never forget its indebtedness to the Little Sisters of the Assump- 
tion and their ‘ humble work of love ’; and it has adopted as its watch- 
word the constant prayer of their founder, Pere Etienne Pernet, ‘O 
Lord, unite all minds in truth and all hearts in charity.’ 


AIMS AND METHODS. 

The primary object of the Guild is to train lay Catholics, men and 
women, to be of assistance, wherever required, to parish priests in 
the instruction of converts and children; and to provide further 


3It would be particularly regrettable if this criticism resulted in discouraging 
younger catechists, who, having learnt to see the problems of youth in the 
light not of experience but of eternity, should be invaluable apostles to their 
contemporaries—age-group to age-group in the spirit of the Catholic Action for- 
mula, 
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opportunities for qualified Catechists to improve their knowledge ang 
presentation of the faith and@to deepen their spiritual ideals, 4 
secondary object, but one to which the Pastoral Letter quoted above 
lends great importance, is to provide opportunities for any Catholics 
who wish to revise or extend their knowledge of the faith. Theg 
aims, opportunities and ideals of the Guild should appeal particularly 
to those who have the honour to be associated with the Order whose 
motto is Veritas and whose mission is summed up as Contemplata 
aliis tradere. 

Catechist Licences are awarded to those who in a written and oral 
examination satisfy the Examiner that they possess sufficient know- 
ledge and are competent to instruct. But the Licence is not intended 
merely as a certificate of knowledge, and is not awarded, nor is the 
examination open, except to those wiio express their readiness to 
take up catechetical work and to abide by the simple rules of the Guild, 
The Licence, which must receive the signature of the parish priest 
of the candidate before it is signed by His Grace the Archbishop, is 
valid for two years only, but it may be renewed without further 
examination at the discretion of the Examiner. 

Attendance at classes in Christian Doctrine, however desirable 
where circumstances permit, is not an essential preliminary to the 
examination but, as an aid to intending catechists, courses of lectures 
are given periodically at several other centres in Birmingham, and 
further courses will be arranged in other localities as demand arises. 
Would-be catechists who are not free to attend courses of lectures 
regularly, or who are not within reach of any such course, can obtain 
information as to the requirements of the examiners and the names 
of useful books for private study from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Guild*. Perhaps it would help to stimulate a wide demand for local 
courses of lectures were it emphasized that lectures organized in 
connection with the Guild are, in accordance with its secondary object 
already mentioned, open to any Catholics, for instance men and 
women who would like to ‘ do their best to explain Catholic teaching 
and practices to others’ in the casual encounters of daily life, or 
parents who wish they could help their children better with their 
‘ religious home-work,’ to the very great benefit of all parties con- 
cerned. Attendance at these lectures, therefore, is by no means con- 
fined to those aspiring to qualify as catechists; but they are not in- 
tended as instruction classes for converts. 

On receipt of a Licence, Catechists are expected to offer their ser- 
vices to their parish priest, expressing their willingness to undertake 


4Miss Enid Dorsett, 4 Seymour Court, Islington Row, Birmingham 15. 
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any catechizing work he may wish them to do, especially if it be con- 
cerned with the instruction of children, the house-bound, deaf, blind 
or mentally backward. Failing any such need in their own parish 
they should accept any instruction within reasonable reach offered to 
them through the Secretary. No catechizing work may ever be 
done by a Licenced member of the Guild except at the request, or 
with the explicit approval, of the parish priest of the catechumen. 
Catechists who find themselves with no instruction on hand at any 
time, or who are prevented by absence from home or by ill-health from 
undertaking instructions, are urged to devote such time as they would 
have been prepared to give to catechizing in part to further study and 
in part to extra prayer for the grand objective of the Guild®, thus re- 
deeming a time of apparent unemployment and continuing to honour 
their offering of some part of their leisure to its service. 

Licenced members are further expected as far as possible to attend 
quarterly meetings held to promote supplementary lectures, practical 
discussion and the exchange of experiences, and to be present at any 
Retreat or Day of Recollection arranged by the Guild Director. 
In view of the high commendation of its work given in His Grace’s 
Pastoral a rapid extension of the Guild throughout the Archdiocese is 
anticipated, and arrangements will be made to provide centres for 
meetings, retreats, etc., outside the Birmingham city area in accord- 
ance with the demand. As with the lectures, attendance at such 
retreats is open to any Catholics who wish to associate themselves 
in any way, as by prayer or study, with the objects of the Guild. 

To its associates the Guild hopes shortly to issue a leaflet of the 
prayers chiefly taken from the liturgy to cover its own special 
needs. It is hoped that many Catholics may feel moved to add to 
this practical kind of collaboration, further assistance, whether in 
kind or cash, to the lending library and incidental expenses, or by 
personal service. . 

THE FUTURE. 

‘The harvest indeed is great but the labourers are few.’ 

In the first two years of its history the Guild has sent into action 
twenty-seven Catechists who are working for souls in and around 
Birmingham. The competent authorities say that there is ample 
scope for very many more, and in every part of the diocese. Bril- 
liance is not required, only serious study and a spirit of apostolic 
zeal, with at times considerable patience in the teeth of procrastina- 
tion and a stout, or at any rate a resilient, heart in the face of dis- 


>The short daily prayers of, and for, the Guild open with the aspiration : 
‘Jesus, convert England. Jesus, have mercy on this country.’ 
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appointment. In fact, Catechists have need to pray vigorously for 
something of St. John’s own self-effacement and for his gift for 
seeing, even in the most unlikely places, the thorn-encircled Lamb 
of God... 


‘Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 
Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks to me.’¢ 


Also, a sense of humour is definitely an asset, but it must be of the 
sympathetic variety, that smiles with, rather than at. 
‘And the reward? Exceeding great. 


* I’ve seen a child throw back his head in joyous, half-astonished 
glee 
At something suddenly made plain, some mystery. 
I’ve seen him laugh, amazéd to think he had not, thought of 
that before, : 
So simple was it in the end, so true to law ”? 


They will see just that, though the child may be of any age, just 
coming up to the use of reason or coming to re-birth at the font of 
baptism perhaps only at the end of a long, bewildering life-time of 
unintelligible misery, privation and suffering, explained at last in 
terms of the fall, glorified now in the light of the Cross. 

And God only knows how much such catechumens may have taught 
the catechist who has 


‘Seen their smiles (O soul, be worthy !) 
Seen their tears (O heart, be clean !)* 
A.B. 


6 From St. Patrick’s Breastplate. 
7 Monk Gibbon, For Dawgs to Peck at. 
8G. K. Chesterton, Music. 
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NUNS IN THE HOME 


THE NEED 


Tuis Modern Age with its Radio, Cinema and extended educational 
fields has caused the working people to desire increasing improve- 
ments in their living conditions. This in itself is good,:but coupled 
with a growing materialism it has become of too great an import- 
ance even to Catholics. But the fact is undeniable that we do set 
a great store by our creature comforts these days. And Catholics 
should be the last to cry down any attempt at levelling up as opposed 
to the all-too-frequently expressed desire for levelling down. 

The fulfilment of this desire for a nice home, well dressed children 
and other amenities of life has, especially among the great, and in- 
creasing lower middle-class, caused new and exceedingly grave prob- 
lems to appear. ‘To understand these problems it is essential to un- 
derstand the mental attitude of those to whom they apply. 

‘ These people are the great suburban dwellers, with their small 
but well appointed houses which they, very naturally, love. The 
non-Catholic parents of, perhaps, only two children find no great 
problem. They have raised their families to suit their own wishes 
and their means, and often not for several years after marriage. The 
possibility of more children with the added expense and the greatly 
added work does not arise. They have the means to prevent any 
such unwelcome additions to the family, so they live as they have 
chosen to do, and have the time and the money to bring their child- 
ren up well, materially at least, and still maintain a high standard 
of living. Their house is favourably compared to any in the street. 

Let us now look at the Catholic parents’ point of view. They wish 
their home to be as beautiful as any in the row. Possibly, given 
the resources, they would desire a larger family than two children, 
but they are not given those resources, so their choice is by no 
means a simple one. If they have a large family this will mean 
severe overwork for the wife in the home, in a vain endeavour to 
maintain their chosen standard, and considerable straining of the 
husband’s finances. 

Alternatively, they can reduce the family by rigid self control, or 
by the use of contraceptives. Nature is very weak and the tempta- 
tions very strong, and doubtless a great deal of the leakage in the 
Church is due to this vexed question. I feel the question is so well 
known among the poorer working families that there is no purpose 
in going into great detail, except to remind readers that the difficulty 
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is as acute in the middle class. It is sufficient to say the choice 
is indeed very hard. 

There is another aspect to be considered. Since servants are un. 
known in this class of people, once the Catholic couple have been 
blessed with children, their opportunities for any enjoyment, or re- 
laxation outside the home together are ended for many years. There 
is always the problem of ‘ Who will mind the baby?’ The young 
couple are full of life and vigour and long to go out for an evening 
together as they did a short while ago, during their glorious courting 
uume—and how very natural! Or again, their Communions together 
on a Sunday morning, that God-given source of strength and comfort 
they so badly need at this time—generally they have to go at dif- 
ferent times or perhaps they take the child along with them, which 
proves a source of distraction to the parents and the rest of the con. 
gregation. Altogether a most unsatisfactory state of affairs, and 
one to which a solution should be found. 

There is also the question of Catholic friends. Usually amongst 
this class the next-door neighbour is the friend, and it is unlikely 
that two Catholic families will be living next door to one another; 
The children and the continual housework make any long visits im- 
possible; as a result these Catholic parents are sadly lonely for 
friends of the same faith. From their non-Catholic acquaintances 
the difficulty of the Catholic position is made more apparent still. 


THE REMEDY 


For the reasons given above we think that great and Christian 
service would be rendered by a body of women who would be willing 
to devote their lives to helping these hard pressed Catholic mothers 
by visiting in the home as the trusted and familiar friend, always 
ready to give a hand with the multitudinous duties and domestic 
tasks. It is felt that it is essential that these women be nuns, be- 
cause their assistance is not.only to be material but also spiritual. 
To give advice on the many problems confronting the Catholic 
parents, especially the wife, and to do this effectively, the Nun will 
require spiritual training as well as a very sound knowledge of the 
difficulties a modern wife has to overcome. Also the laywoman would 
never be accepted completely in the home, especially by the husband. 
It would always be felt that there was a spirit of competition in skill 
of homecraft, and they might be looked upon as interfering busy- 
bodies. The habit of the Nun and the profession of life that it stands 
for would immediately put her beyond any such suspicions. Both 
the parents would feel also that there was no danger of the family 
affairs being gossiped about by the Nun. 
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Part of their work would be to release the parents for Mass on 
Sundays by looking after the children, and cooking breakfast. She 
could occasionally come in for an evening to allow the couple to go 
out together for a while. It is to be understood that these Nuns 
are not to be trained nurses, but to be somewhat skilled in the nurs- 
ing of children and simple ailments. In short, all round domesti- 
cated women. The work would be mainly limited to the one class, 
as the needs of the really poor are entirely different and already in 
the hands of many Orders and Organisations. A different mental 
attitude is needed to contact the middle class. 

The spiritual gain to both the parents and the children of the 
presence such a friend in the house should not be overlooked, and 
if the spiritual life of the parents will be benefited, how much more 
so that of the children. They would be brought up in a truly Catho- 
lic home and would find in it the fulfilment of the faith they are 
taught in the schoolroom. Thus we should find the next generation 
of Catholics stronger and more virile champions of the Faith than 
the preceding generation has proved itself to be. Since the child 
is father to the man we should, by this fortifying of the Catholic 
home and family, become ever stronger in the faith of our Fathers. 

The question of vocations to the work should not prove itself in- 
superable. At the end of the war, millions of women and young 
girls, now conscripted into the Forces, the factories and other war 
work, will find themselves discharged and with their whole life to 
remould. Tragically enough, we must assume that numbers of these 
will be widows, whose experience of married life will suit them 
for this work. From such as these, surely, many would feel 
drawn to serving God in this way, if they knew of the project. It 
is certainly not desired to form a new Order, if any other course is 
available. It is hoped that one of the existing Orders could under- 
take to branch out in this work, but the obvious difficulties in start- 
ing an entirely new sphere of work as a primary objective renders this 
hope somewhat tenuous. 

This is only a short outline of the scheme, as it is not possible to 


go into any kind of detail at the present. 
A.C.M.S. 
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REVIEWS 

Tue Common Lire IN THE Bopy or Curist. By L. S. Thornton, and 
C.R. (Dacre Press; 30s.) Bles: 

fhe study of the implications of the Common Life of the Mystical _ 
Body involves the whole of Catholic doctrine from Original Sin to f “"8® 
Papal Infallibility. Fr. Thornton, of the Anglican Community of the oa a 
Resurrection, ha8 tried to reduce the vastness of such a task by ti 
limiting his researches to the Scriptures of the New Testament. His va 
book, however, remains difficult, tightly and sometimes disorderly — 
packed with ideas; there is hardly a sentence, for example, inf “°° 
St. Paul’s Epistles which does not spring from this ground, the}? 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. The author resolutely declines to | 
be drawn outside the limits he has set himself, but this makes his 7” , 
book more complex. The Body of Christ is a living, a growing a 
reality, the Mother as it were of all dogma and morals in whose th 
fecund womb the Scriptures are a living source of truth. For Fr. do 
Thornton, however, the Church is not easily distinguished from ‘ the | 
broken mirror of Christendom,’ which distorts truth; for him there. ae 
fore any departure from the language of the New Testament, al. _— 
though necessary, endangers true interpretation. This may explain <7 
why he refers seldom to any other writers, even such as the Fathers, a 
and not at all to modern Catholic works on the subject. let 
If these factors make for difficult reading, effort and perseverance * 
will nevertheless bring great reward; the author’s assiduous com sie 
parison of texts and his deep reflection on them throw many shafts yap 
of light on the doctrine. Of the greatest importance is the Common Haass 
Life itself. The Greek word koinonia, for which this stands, has bei ‘ 
received far too little stress from Catholic writers on the Mystical oe 
Body. It is used in the New Testament for the fellowship or com sn 
mon life of the first Christians in Jerusalem (Acts ii, 42), for the ve 
fellowship in, or partaking of, Christ (I Cor. i, 9), for the fellow. siti 
ship in, or partaking of, the Spirit (II Cor. xiii, 13), for the fellowship e i 
in Christ’s suffering (Phil. iii, 10), in the Eucharist (I Cor. x, 16) Toad 
in the ministry (II Cor. viii, 4), etc.—there could scarcely be a more Bod 
significant word. The common life, then, ‘ on the divine side was 4 die od 
mystical union with and participation in the life of Christ through _. 
receiving the gift of the Spirit. On the human side it consisted in a. 

a fellowship of brethren, whose mutual relations were transformed 
in quality and significance through the gift which they shared ” (p. 

76). And the author goes on to show how grace, the indwelling Tue | 
presence and activity of the Spirit, brings about this unique fellow. - 
ship. The great importance of the conception of Roinonia is this Th 
objectivity, and here Fr. Thornton makes his most valuable contr: 


bution. The fellowship does not in the first place arise from a con 
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mon, subjective, experience, but from an object shared by all Chris- 
tians, an object which envelopes all things trom the blessed Trinity 
to the alms of the faithful. Grace may indeed be considered objec- 
tively as the redemptive act of Father and Son giving reconciliation 
and justification, as coming from the Holy Spirit; it is also the 
Blessed Trinity taking up its abode in the Christian soul as an object 
known and loved. But in order to gather the full meaning of these 
suggestions one must turn to the Catholic doctrine as given in the 
recent Encyclical (cf. par. 79) and in the theological explanation ot 
the special presence of God in the graced soul, founded on the creative 
presence of God in all things. kr. Thornton does not clearly show 
what subjective transformation takes place in the soul through pos- 
session of this object, yet it is there that the secret of the mysterious 
union of all in the one life of Christ is to be found. But this should 
not dim our gratitude to the author for his constant warning against 
the false subjectivism of emotional experience; the common life in 
the body of Christ is no merely spiritual union of those who love 
God, but an external life of the many living together in the world 
as the Church. 

The whole doctrine may be reduced to the simple fellowship of a 
meal. All the members partake of the one spiritua] food at the one 
table. The visible community of the Church grows from ‘ Commu- 
nion,’ the koinonia of the body and blood of Christ. The effect of 
the Eucharistic food may be expressed in two ways, either as the 
unity of the Mystical Body or as the fervour of actual love of God 
(cf. St. Thomas, III, 73 and 79). In this ‘consummation of the 
spiritual life’ the two elements of the Church, the juridical and the 
mystical, are joined indissolubly. Fr. Thornton here does great ser- 
vice by insisting that this ‘Communion’ in the Pauline sense was es- 
sentially sacrificial (cf. p. 326), so that the fellowship of the Church 
being drawn into the chalice flows out from it. ‘ The mystical body 
is the fulness of Christ because it is like a chalice into which the 
precious blood of Christ is poured. The whole sacrifice of Christ is 
therefore present in the mystical body ... It is a reasonable sup- 
position that the whole Pauline doctrine of the Body of Christ is to 
be traced, in part, to the words ‘‘This is my body,’’ spoken by our 
Lord at the last supper ’ (p. 330). The complementary aspects of the | 
Body of Christ are welded together in the Eucharist, where the obe- 
dience of the sacrifice is intimately united with the love of the commu- 
nion; here is the koinonia the Common Life in the Body. The book 
as a whole provides an excellent commentary on the papal Encyclical. 

Conrap PEpLER, O.P. 


Tue Spirit or Catuoxic Action. By Charles K. Murphy. (Long- 
‘mans; 10s, 6d.) 
There is such a dearth of literature in English on Catholic Action; 
and we have been cut off from all supplies from the Continent of 
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Europe for so long, that any addition to our scanty libraries is to be 
welcomed. Charles Murphy has concentrated to a large extent on 
the spiritual basis, and his book will be found useful both as a com. 
pendium of Papal directives and for spiritual reading. Apart from 
the chapter on The Catholic Actionist in the Post-War World, the 
reader must not expect a practical guide. Both Scripture and letters 
of recent Popes are marshalled to good effect, but in the commentary 
one misses a certain theological precision, such as is to be found in 
the work of Fr. Pollet, O.P. Thus, while the author can speak of 
‘ the deepest conviction of vocation,’ he does not draw out its impli- 
cations in the oder of grace. A further defect is that the author 
would seem to have no first-hand knowledge of Catholic Action in 
action, and cannot make his rather academic treatment live through 
examples. Perhaps the outstanding chapter is that on Charity, which 
reaches a very high level. The work is improved by an index, and 
marred by too-frequent quotations from a previous book by the same 
author. 
Joun Fitzsimons. 


COLLECTIVISM AND THE CATHOLIC TRADITION REGARDING PRopERTY. 
By David G. Peck. (Dacre Press; 1s.) 


At a time when in sheer despair, in face of the monopoly and the 
cartel, men are being forced to believe that the only way out is 
through collectivism, Mr. Peck’s little book is a very necessary state- 
ment of the unchanging claim of Christian tradition that a wide- 
spread diffusion of property is the only bulwark against ultimate 
slavery. Rightly does he remark that ‘ significant in a sinister way 
is the appeal of collectivist plans to the mass man.’ The reader 
will find a third way suggested, viz.: credit ‘collectivised’ and 
industry ‘ democratised,’ with which he cannot but agree. , 

J.F. 
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